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LEFT: Farmers hanging around the market 
at Annapolis, where they have brought their 
produce to sell. Note masts of fishing boats 
lined up along wharf in the background. 
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Maryland, My Maryland 


HE three sections of Maryland make a neat rhyme: East Shore, West 
Shore, and Baltimore. West in the hills are the coal mines and the moun- 
; taineers. East on the coastal plain are the truck farms, where three out of four 
tillers of the soil own their land, and where only one farm in five carries a 
mortgage. More than half of the population lives in cities, the greater part 
in Baltimore, port, trading center, factory town, and financial district. (See 
page 4.) The busy traffic arteries which connect Baltimore with the rest of 
the state run through areas of great scenic beauty. spotted with roadside 
signs, filling stations, and lunch wagons. * Maryland fried chicken, soft- 
shell crabs, Lady Baltimore Cake, braised muskrat (marsh rabbit), planked oo ae See 
shad, sweet potato puddin’, and diamond-back terrapin are a few of Mary- A CRAB . aie ge rorag pant of Be 
land's gifts to the nation’s appetite. Diamond-back terrapin, now $3 a plate. pany ho Fa mr gen igen, Pragya anita 


- ; 7 from trot-lines to attract crabs, snares them 
was once so plentiful that servants refused to eat it more than twice a week. __in a scalp-net. Have you ever eaten crabmeat? 
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HOG-SOUP coming up! This Garrett SNAP BEANS are a leading Maryland crop. Photo shows beans being harvested 
County farmer, in northwest Maryland, is Many of them will be sent by boat to Baltimore, where they will be canned. Baltimore leads 
cooking kitchen scrap into soup for his hogs. all cities in canning of snap beans, string beans, lima beans, corn, succotash, tomatoes, spinach. 





SIGNS OF THE SOUTH: “White” and “Colored” are signs you see in all public places throughout the South. In trains, busses, 
stations, theatres, Whites and Negroes have their separate seats. Working on the same job at Greenbelt, Md., White workmen and Negro 
workmen travelled in separate trucks (see photo above). Note wooden rail and stairway to make it easier for workmen to enter truck. 








Ups & Downs of a Coast Line 


Millions of Years Before Our Great Seaboard Cities Appeared, 
the Shifting Water, Sand and Gravel Carved A Jagged Seacoast 


RAW a line down the Atlantic 
D coast through Providence, 

Hartford, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Richmond. Roughly, that line marks 
what was, many million years ago, 
the seashore. It shows where the 
sand, clay, and gravel washed down 
- from the hard - rocked hills and 
formed the broad beach of the flat 
coastal plain. 

This line locates the present water- 
falls and the head of deep water. The 
waterfalls provide for such great 
power plants as the Conowingo Dam 
at the mouth of the Susquehanna 
River. The deep water provides a 
passage for ocean-going ships. 


Gentle Slope, Then DROP! 

Now draw another line along the 
coast about 100 miles outside the 
present shore line. This line was also 
once the coast of North America. Up 
to this point, the floor of the ocean 
today slopes away slowly to a depth 
of less than 500 feet. Beyond this line, 
a steep precipice falls off to depths of 
10,000 feet. 

Because of these three coast lines, 
you can see that our eastern shore has 
had its ups and downs. We know this 


happened, because scientists have 
found the remains of many old land 
animals below the present water line, 
and they have found the remains of 
water animals on what is now dry 
land. 

The last time the plain went down 
about fifty feet. It allowed the sea to 
back up into the broad river valleys 
of the coastal plain as far as the edge 
of the old rock-bed continent. These 
river valleys are now Narragansett 
Sound, Long Island Sound, New York 
Harbor, Delaware Harbor, and Ches- 
apeake Bay. Except for such harbors, 
our Eastern coast is locked to ocean 
traffic by a string of sand reefs which 
the waves have piled along the shore. 

Behind these reefs are quiet waters 
(lagoons) which are ideal for small 
boats, but as a rule, ocean going ships 
cannot enter them. 


The greatest, and the second busi- 
est, of the harbors for ocean traffic is 
Chesapeake Bay. It is 200 miles long, 
and from four to 40 miles wide. Hun- 
dreds of inlets and six broad rivers 
branch off the bay. Baltimore alone, 
occupying a trivial portion of the bay, 
has a water front 127 miles long. 


Besides furnishing a highway for 


cargo ships and pleasure craft, Ches- 
apeake Bay abounds in sea food. 
About 11,000 men turn in an annual 
catch of oysters (our richest fishery), 
crabs, terrapin, and other creatures 
worth $2,000,000. 


Two Dangers 

The great natural resources of 
Chesapeake Bay are threatened by 
two dangers. One is that the dirt of 
the cities has poisoned many of the 
creatures which would otherwise 
thrive in the Chesapeake waters. 
Better methods of waste disposal are 
needed to stop this waste of wealth. 

The other menace is the blocking 
of rivers and estuaries by silt which 
rains have carried off the farm lands. 
At Bladensburgh, you can drive a 
truck across one stream today where, 
when Jefferson was President, the 
entire U. S. Navy dropped anchor. 
Soil conservation may prevent fur- 
ther damage of this sort. 

Meanwhile, the Chesapeake is 
dotted with tankers, freighters, and 
excursion boats. And the sandy soils 
along its banks are teeming with 
truck gardens. These gardens make 
Baltimore the greatest single canning 
center in the country. 

















THREE COAST LINES! Many million years ago our Atlantic coast line followed the heavy broken line on 
map below. A few million years later, it was out in what is now 500 feet of ocean (where our map shows a wide 
white line). Beyond this line, the ocean today drops sharply from 500 feet to depths as great as 10,000 feet. 
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DOORSTEP to the WEST 


Baltimore Grew Big Because It Was Easiest Way 
to Go from the Atlantic Ocean to the Ohio River 


N COLONIAL days, our land was 

so strange and wonderful that 

the pioneers could hardly sleep 
for dreaming of its rich fields. 

It was dreams of this land which 
lured the first wave of settlers across 
the Atlantic to our Eastern shores. 
Later they began to hear tales of the 
fair Ohio Valley and the wondrous 
and endless land that stretched be- 
yond. Then they began to hear about 
the prairies, the lakes, the gold and 
silver, the Oregon Trail, California, 
and Alaska 

Dreaming of these lands, new pio- 
neers hurried across the ocean and 
across the continent. 

As the first pioneers rushed for the 
Ohio Valley, they clamored for a 
short and easy road over the moun- 
tain barrier which reared between 
the coast and the interior. 

Some boated up the Hudson to Al- 
bany and hiked over the Mohawk 
Trail to the Great Lakes 

Some headed West from Philadel- 
phia to Juniata Crossing on the Sus- 
quehanna River, and then they zig- 
zagged through the Allegheny Moun- 
tains 

But the most favored route was by 
boat up the Chesapeake to Baltimore, 


which was farthest inland of all our 


ports. From there it was a short haul 


A CITY surrounded by river” — the 


deep, wide Patapsco River, close by Chesa- 
peake Bay. Easy to get to by water from all 
points along the Atlantic coast, Baltimore be- 
came the “stepping off place for thousands 
of pioneers to the West. Photo shows Ballti- 
more today—its downtown skyline and part 
of its waterfront. United Fruit Co. (bananas) 
pier is in center. Note freight cars on ferries. 
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through the valley where Cumber- 
land, Md., now lies, to the Ohio River. 

Thus, Baltimore became the door- 
step to the West. As long as the West- 
ward trek lasted, pioneers from 
Pittsburgh to Portland hauled their 
supplies from Baltimore. 

As the years passed, the Westward 
trail was entwined with the National 
Road, the first section of which was 
called the Cumberland Road and was 
started in 1815. It followed an old 
Indian trail which had also been the 
path of General Braddock’s wagon 
train in 1755. 

The opening of the National Road 
meant increased growth and pros- 
perity for Baltimore. Then followed 





the country’s first railroad for pub- 
lic traffic—the Baltimore & Ohio, 
opened in 1830. The first trains were 
pulled by horses, but they were soon 
displaced by the “Tom Thumb” en- 
gines which had just been built. 

As the B. & O. reached Wheeling, 
then St. Louis, then Chicago, supplies 
from the East poured through Balti- 
more on their way to the Ohio Valley 
and the growing West. In return came 
trainloads of corn, cattle, coal, and 
iron. 

A torrent of wealth rushed through 
Baltimore, between the West and the 
sea. 

Although most of the residents of 
Baltimore today make their living in 
factories, the city remains a great 
center of trade, finance, and shipping. 
As a port, the city is second only to 
New York in the size of its cargoes. 
Baltimore has always been the most 
favored Atlantic shipping point for 
the Pacific Coast. Because Baltimore 


WHO SAID DOORSTEP? Baltimore has thousands of them, all white ones like 


these. House after house, street after street, you see these white steps. And do Baltimore 
housewives keep them clean? It seems a shame to walk on them, they're so clean. 
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Baltimore Association of Commerce 
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is so close to the rich, bituminous coal 
fields of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Virginia, and Maryland, it became 
the favored shipping point for coal 
to be sent to Europe. 

The industries of Baltimore in- 
clude men’s clothing, iron and steel 
goods, meat packing, oil refining, 
canning, fertilizing, copper refining, 
publishing, tin ware, sulphuric acid, 
wire cables, spices, and machinery. 

About 100,000 people—one out of 
every eight in Baltimore—work in 
its 3,000 factories which make 2,000 
different products. Baltimore has 
fewer Europeans, fewer Catholics, 
and more Negroes than other cities 
of the Industrial Seaboard. 


Famous Medical School 

The city is also famed as the home 
of Johns Hopkins Hospital and Medi- 
cal School. This school was founded 
by a merchant of rare wisdom and 
generosity. He gave the school his 
name, his fortune of $7,000,000, and 
his sound counsel. Among the many 
great men connected with the school, 
Dr. William Osler, a brilliant physi- 
cian and a remarkable personality, 
brought Johns Hopkins a world-wide 
reputation. He was an inspiration and 
an example to every one in the pro- 
fession. (See “Lives Worth Living,” 
page 7 in this issue.) 

Because the Maryland state gov- 
ernment allows the city of Baltimore 
a free hand in its own affairs, Balti- 
more is unusuaily well-governed for 
a large city. One of the best successes 
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in city government is 
Baltimore’s Criminal 
Justice Commission. 

This Commission was 

formed by a group of 
bankers and merchants 
in 1932 to see what could 
be done to check crime 
in Baltimore. Fifteen 
years ago crime in Balti- 
more was well protected 
by police, court offi- 
cials, bail bondsmen, and 
criminal lawyers. But 
the Baltimore crime bus- 
iness has gone to the 
dogs because the Crimi- 
nal Justice Commission 
changed the system of 
prosecution. 
‘Under the old sys- 
tem, the city prosecutors 
earned a fee for every 
case they brought into 
court. As a result, they 
brought a lot of people 
to court who were found 
to be innocent. 

Under the new system, 
87% of the people who 
are tried for crime are 
found guilty. And 90% of the accused 
criminals are brought to trial or 
given their freedom within three 
weeks of their arrest. Under the old 
system, a case could drag out for 
years. The Commission spends less 
than $15,000 a year—less than the 
cost of a few hold-ups. 


Ewing Galloway 


COAL PIER ot the B. & O. Railroad at Baltimore. The 


pier is used for loading coal into boats for shipment to 
Europe and other points. Note conveyor belts for carrying 
coal to bucket cranes which pick it up and dump it into ship's 
hatchways. Why did Baltimore become coal-shipping center? 


Washington So Near 

A wide concrete highway between 
Baltimore and Washington makes it 
possible for motorists to go from one 
city to another in less than an hour. 
It is not a pleasant trip, because the 
highway, most of the way, is an eye- 
sore of billboards, junky - looking 
roadside stands, stores, “‘diners,” ga- 
rages, gas stations, second-hand car 
lots, and rubbish which motorists and 
the roadside businessmen throw out. 

But this highway, and the quick 
railroad connection (39 minutes be- 
tween cities), make Baltimore and 
Washington brothers, or at least 
cousins. Washington’s big growth un- 
der the New Deal has caused many 
offices to move to Baltimore. Wash- 
ington was so crowded that the So- 
cial Security Board had to take office 
space in Baltimore. 

Residents of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington are building homes in the 
highlands between the two cities. 
Their reasons for moving are to get 
away from the hot lowlands, the high 
rents and taxes, and the crowded 


neighborhoods of the cities. 
They can do this because it is easy 
for them to drive to town or take a 


train to work. As a result of the drift 
into this territory, and as a result of 
the increased traffic between Balti- 
more and Washington, there are new 
problems in highways, sewage dis- 
posal,and power distribution to solve. 

Take highways alone. Suppose the 
people of the Baltimore-Washington 
area decide that something should be 
done to beautify the highway be- 
tween the cities, and make riding 
along it more of a pleasant experi- 
ence. Who should plan it and pay for 
the work: the state of Maryland, the 
city of Baltimore, Washington (the 
District of Columbia), or the Federal 
government? Or should the cost and 
management be shared? 

A regional plan for this district has 
been suggested by the United States 
National Resources Commission. 
Some day the various governments 
and property owners in the region 
may put such a plan into effect. 
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Atlas 


SHOT TOWER, 234 ft. high. one of 


the tallest ever built. Since 1828 this tower 
has been a Baltimore landmark. Shot tow- 
ers, common throughout the country before 
the Civil War, were used for making lead 
shot for guns. The hot lead was poured 
down the shaft into a tank of cooling water, 
the shot rounding as it fell through space. 
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Seat of Government 


George Washington Picked the Site of Our Capital, 
and He Chose a French Engineer to do the Planning 


NLIKE most of our cities, 

Washington was planned 

from the very beginning. Soon 
after the First Congress of the United 
States unanimously elected George 
Washington our President, in 
1789, Congress gave him authority 
exceeding 10 
somewhere in the Po- 
which a “Federal 
“Capital City” was to be 
planned and built 


hirst 


o cnoose a site “not 
miles square 


Lomac region, OI 


Tow n” o1 


Washington chose a 
Frenchman named Pierre Charles 
L. Enfant, an engineer in the Colo- 
nial Army, to be the planner of the 
ty that was later to be called Wash- 
ngton 

Here in this Chesapeake Bay issue 
of Junior Scholastic we do not have 
the space whole story of 
l, Enfant and his great city, but next 
spring we will have a special issue 
on “Our Nation’s Capital,” to bring 
Scholastic’s 


President 


to tell the 


to a fitting close Junior 
4)l-America Series 
seat of the national govern- 


ey 
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ment, Washington is as different 
from the est of the Eastern cities as 
a courthouse is different from a fac- 


tory. Nevertheless, Washington is a 
600,000 people 
eat and sleep and earn a living. Be- 
200.000 more 


C1LS a piace where 


siaes, come in every 
day from the suburbs to work in the 
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city. Aside from 


hardly any 


printing, there is 
manufacturing in the 


city. 

Nearly everybody works in the 
government offices, and in hotels, 
restaurants and at other services 


necessary to keep the government 
employees, and the city’s stream of 





THE DOME of the Capitol has been 


photographed from a thousand different 
angles, and at all seasons of the year. In the 
photo above. we see the Dome rising above 
the Grant Memorial, a bronze group of Union 
Cavalry and Artillery, magnificently placed 
along a 252-foot length at the end of the 
Mall, leading to the Capitol. 


LEFT: Washington, like all cities, has its slum 
areas. Within the shadow of the Capitol are 
many “alley dwellings,” where living condi- 
tions are very bad. Many of the houses have 
no heat. no inside toilets. gas, or electricity. 


visitors, fed and transported. A great 
number work for the thousands of 
private organizations which have 
their national headquarters in the 
city. 

Trade in Washington is much bet- 
ter than in the ordinary city of 800,- 
000, because Washington people 
have so much money to spend. In 
1929, they had an average income of 
over $1,100 for each person. Today 
it is still over $900. This is the high- 
est average income of any city in the 
country. 

The high government officials do 
not make so much. The highest paid, 
of course, is the President, who gets 
$75,000 a year and expenses. There 
are men in private business who are 
paid more than that for their work. 
Supreme Court paid 
$20,000 a year. Congressmen get 
$10,000 a yea: and expenses 

What brings up the income level] 


Justices are 
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is the high wage rate the government 
pays in jobs which pay poorly in pri- 
vate business. For example, char- 
women are paid $1,080 a year, over 
$20 a week. When these jobs were 
offered a few weeks ago, 20,000 wo- 
men applied. They made quite a big 
crowd outside the office, and police 
were called to keep them in line. 
With such wages, it is easy to un- 
derstand why Washington has an 
automobile for every three persons. 
No other city in the world has so 
many automobiles for its people. 
Drivers every day give thanks to 
L’Enfant, the planner who called for 
streets 100 feet wide and avenues 
160 feet wide. It is also easy to un- 
derstand why rents are high and 
why department stores are thriving. 
There are thirteen cities with 
more people than Washington, but 
there are only five whose taxable 
property is worth more, and only 
seven who spend more on city func- 
tions. Washington costs of living are 
the highest in the country. 
Washington has six universities, 
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CAN YOU IMAGINE wher this 
sign means? Boys and girls living in the 
vicinity of the District of Columbia know, be- 
cause they see these signs in front of hundreds 
of filling stations outside the city limits. These 
filling stations are advertising the fact that 
they are selling gas at ‘DC Prices.”” meaning 
at prices just as low as motorists can buy gas 
in Washington. D. C. Gas is cheap in Wash- 
ington because there is very little tax on It. 


vert 


over fifty libraries (including the 
world’s largest), and four art gal- 
leries. But there are 16 beauty shops 
and 8 retail liquor stores for each 
book store in the city. 

No other city in the country is as 
well provided with opportunities for 
outdoor sports. There are bridle 
paths, golf links, tennis courts, ball 
grounds, and skating rinks. 
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Lives Worth Living 


Dr. William Osler 


F ALL the honors and praises 
é-) that were given to. the great 

physician, Dr. William Osler, 
he liked best the title, “The Young 
Man’s Friend.” No man has ever 
more justly deserved this title. As 
teacher, guide, and friend to young 
medical students, he inspired in them 
an undying love of medicine and a 
great personal devotion. 

Students in many countries came 
te know Dr. Osler, but in America 
the students at Johns Hopkins Med- 
ical School, in Baltimore, knew him 
best. Dr. Osler was a beloved pro- 
fessor at the Medical School of 
this University for many years. 


Teacher, Writer, Doctor 


Dr. Osler was a famous physician 
for many reasons. He worked in 
nearly every field of medicine, as a 
practicing doctor, as a teacher, and 
as a writer. His medical textbook, 
The Principles and Practice of Medi- 
cine is used the world over. At Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, Osler revo- 
lutionized the teaching of medicine 
by introducing the clinical method, 
in which students worked with him 
in clinics.* He served on many com- 
mittees for the advancement of medi- 
cine and founded numerous medical 
societies. 

A day spent with Dr. Osler at 
Johns Hopkins Medical School would 
have been an exciting one. Arising 
early, he dressed immaculately, put 
a flower in his buttonhole, and, tak- 
ing up his cane, set off jauntily for 
classes. Everyone knew him and 
greeted him with affection. 

In class he would deliver an en- 
thusiastic lecture — for example, a 
lecture on the symptoms of tubercu- 
losis, a disease in which he did much 
useful work. Then he would be off 
to the clinic for more demonstra- 
tions. Here he greeted each student 
by name, for he had a wonderful 
memory for names. 


Visited Clinic Patients 


After classes, Dr. Osler would re- 
main in the clinic to visit with the 
patients. Often he gave lectures to 
medical groups or attended medical 
society meetings. Sometimes he went 
home to work on a book or pamphlet. 

Born in Bondshead, Canada, in 
1849, Willie Osler’s childhood was a 
happy one. Willie loved the woods 


*WORDS TO THE WISE. Clinic (klin-ik), 
noun. A branch of a hosptial where poor 
patients receive treatment for which they 
pay little or nothing. From kline, the Greek 
word for bed or sickbed. 


and fields near his home, and lived 
a healthy, out-of-door life—coasting 
and skating in the winter, hiking 
and swimming in the summer. 

At school, Willie won prizes in 
athletics and studies, but a love of 
mischief got him info trouble with 
his teachers many times. At Weston, 
the boys disliked the school matron, 
who was very strict and had no sense 
of humor. One night, Osler and six 
other boys put a mixture of molasses, 
pepper and mustard into the stove, 
so that the fumes would ascend 
through a stove pipe to the matron’s 
room. As smoke filled her room, the 
matron screamed loudly, and the 
headmaster of the school rushed to 
her assistance. Discovering the cause 
of the disturbance, the headmaste1 
gave the boys a good talking too, but 
the indignant matron was not con- 
tent. She called the police, and at he: 
request, the boys were put in jail for 
three days. 

Winning a scholarship, Osler went 
to Trinity College, Toronto. Here he 
was a brilliant student and made 
many lifelong friends. 


Called to Philadelphia 


His studies took him next to Mc- 
Gill University in Montreal, where 
he received his medical degree. 
Afterwards he studied in Europe, and 
returned to Montreal where he was 
connected with the Montreal Gen- 
eral Hospital and McGill University 

He became so famous as a teacher 
and medical scientist in Canada that 
he was asked to come to the United 
States. He first taught in the Medical 
School at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in Philadelphia, and then went 
to Johns Hopkins. 

At Johns Hopkins, Dr. Osler began 
his organization of clinics and his 
instruction of clinical methods. Be- 
fore this time, American medical 
schools had taught students by the 
lecture method. They were seldom 
brought into contact with the actual 
disease under discussion. Dr. Osler 
had his students work with patients 
in the clinic. 

Some years later, England called 
Dr. Osler to its famous medical school 
at Oxford. England made Dr. Osler 
a Baronet for his services to the Eng- 
lish people, and so he added the title 
“Sir” to his name. The last days of 
his life in England were saddened by 
the death of his son, Revere, who lost 
his life in the World War. Dr. Osler’s 
death followed soon after in 1919. 

—ESTHER MILLER 
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F. 8. A. photo t Rothstein Internationa 
OYSTER FLEET is in, unloading the day's harvest. The RAISING A DREDGE and emptying its cargo of oysters 
tongers call these boats “canoes,” though they have a gasoline motor to the deck of the boat. The dredge is immediately lowered and 
) and a small cabin. Note tongs lying in boats. and “cull” boards. dragged along the bottom for another haul. A small engine raises it. 


OYSTER ee 
FISHING tes 


AVE you had your first raw oyster? You say you don’t like 

the thought of it? Well, perhaps if you close your eyes, open 
wide, and swallow fast, you and the oyster can get better ac- 
quainted. Or, you may like an oyster stew, an oyster pie, or fried 
oysters. The American Indians dried them. The Chinese pickled 
them. There are a hundred ways to enjoy oysters. 

Oyster-fishing is the richest branch of the fishing industry 
throughout the world. Oysters are found along most every seacoast 

where the water reaches a temperature of 70° in the summer—the 
temperature at which oysters spawn normally. 

The biggest yield in the United States comes from Chesapeake 
Bay. The thousands of inlets, creeks, and shallow-water regions in 
this great Bay, make it ideal for the growth of oysters. 

Oysters are harvested either by tonging or dredging. Photos of 
both methods appear on this page. The fishermen who use tongs 
are called “tongers.” In the story on the opposite page, you may 
read about an exciting incident in the life of two brothers who 
were tongers in Chesapeake Bay. 
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TONGER working his tong on the bottom. 
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| Ewing Galloway 
SHUCKING oysters (removing the meat from the shell). The shuckers stand in 
stalls, dropping the meats in pails. After being shucked, the oysters are washed and 
then canned or shipped fresh under refrigeration. Shells are used for various purposes. 


International 
ENEMY of the oyster is the starfish. When star- 
fish become numerous, mops are dragged along 
bottom, and starfish become entangled in them. 
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RIVER MAN 


By WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


] Along the Virginia capes, on the shores of Chesapeake Bay, up 
the rivers and creeks of the Virginia tidewater, there is an in- 
dustry full of drama, but little known to those outside the industry 
itself. This industry is oyster tonging—the removal of oysters 
with a scissor-like implement called tongs from the river and bay 
bottom. Oyster tonging has flourished in this region since colonial 
days. And like all well-established things, it has its own traditions, 
its own unwritten laws, its own loyalties. 

{| In a tonger town on Sweet Water Creek just off the Bay live a 
group of tongers who are particularly determined to uphold these 
traditions of the industry. They are rough, independent people. 
who resent regulation of any sort and will take orders from no 
man. Every day in the oyster season they go out in their oyster 
canoes (motor boats) or in their flat-bottomed bateaus to catch 
a bushel or two of oysters from the public rock. Returning in the 
evening, they sell the day’s catch for whatever sum they can get 
for it. “Buy-boats” waiting near shore purchase the oysters from 
the tongers. 

4] The owners of these “buy-boats” are hated by the tongers who 
call them “oyster barons.” Actually, they are individuals or com- 
panies who have decided to make a large-scale business out of the 
oyster industry. On river bottom leased from the State, they 
plant young or seed oysters, which must remain untouched for 
several years until maturity. At maturity, the oysters are caught 
and sold by the oyster barons. Independent tongers are forbidden 


LAY reached for his gun. There 
was one crime that cried for 
vengeance in the tidewater. 

To set fire to a man’s boat—The anger 
that grew in the boy was slow and 
consuming. 

“You aim to fight the whole town, 
Clay?” Will Cully asked anxiously. 

Clay’s drawl was dangerously soft. 
“I’ve stood alone against ail Sweet 
Water before. It won’t be new.” 

Looking at Tom, Clay thought: “If 
you’re going, go now.” For Tom to 
stand aside and let the canoe burn 
would be the last calamity. There 
could be no hurt left to suffer. In all 
the days to come there would be no 
getting back what would have been 
killed in his heart. 

The evening came on with a misty, 
slow darkening. Wisps of vapor al- 
ready curled above the creek and 
gradually the Lucy Lee blurred in a 
soft, silent, gray nothingness. The 
pines blended into the stealthy, baf- 
fling mystery of the fog and were 
gone. 

The sofa creaked and Tom 
stretched his length. Will Cully 
looked anxiously out the window. 

“She’s thick,” he said, “as ever I 
see,” 

Clay asked: “Can you make out 
the Lucy?” 

“No, she’s banked behind the fog.” 

Fog would be to Grigg’s liking. 
After a burning the law would come 
in but it would be hard to prove a 
man in fog. Clay crossed to the cor- 
ner and picked up his gun. Tom’s 





This story is from the book by the same 
title, and is reprinted here by permission 
of the publishers, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., Copyright 1938. 
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Months of bitterness were in Clay’s arms as he swung the tongs. 


by law to catch oysters on leased bottom. Naturally, as the amount 
of leased bottom increases, the tongers find it more and more 
difficult to earn a living. 

] One of the tongers, Clay Randall, decides to do something about 
their predicament. He is a tall young boy, better educated than 
the older tongers. His suggestion is that the tongers themselves 
lease river bottom on which to plant young oysters. Putting his 
ideas into practice, Clay leases ten acres of bottom from the State. 
§ Then his troubles begin. The tongers turn against him as a 
traitor to their traditional independence. No one, they claim, not 
even tongers themselves, should lease the river bottom. They say 
God created it for every man’s use. Clay stubbornly carries out 
his plan. But, faced with the hatred and growing opposition of 
his neighbors, and befriended only by a young boy in the town 
named Will Cully, Clay becomes more and more discouraged. 
9 Hardest of all for Clay to bear is the antagonism of his older 
brother, Tom, his only relation. Tom is a great, red-bearded man 
with a fiery temper. Tom and Clay are very fond of each other 
and this is their first serious quarrel. 

§] Meanwhile, Matt Griggs, the sly, old storekeeper and Clay’s 
bitterest enemy, plans with the tongers to burn Clay’s boat, the 
Lucy Lee, hoping that Tom Randall will refuse to help Clay. 

4] Hearing this dreadful news, Will Cully rushes frantically to the 
Randall cabin, where he finds Clay and Tom. He shouts out a 
warning to Clay 





l.custrated by Kate Tracy 
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eyes followed his movements closely. 

Clay might have been preparing 
the gun for a squirrel hunt. With un- 
hurried precision he oiled the mech- 
anism and stood it back in the corner 
alongside Tom’s gun. The kitchen fire 
was low and he threw wood into the 
stove. Will Cully drank at the water 
pail from a tin cup. 

“Clay!”’ Will Cully’s voice was a 
hoarse whisper. “Where’s Tom in 
this?” 

“Does Griggs know Tom’s here?” 

“Yes, Griggs thinks Tom’!] help the 
town against you.” 

All at once it was as though Clay 
could see into the storekeeper’s mind. 
It was not so much the ruin of Clay 
Randall that Griggs wanted, the boy 
thought grimly, but the ruin of one 
Randall with another Randall’s con- 
sent. Would Tom sit with his hands 
in his lap and watch the Lucy Lee go 
up in flames? If he did, Clay would 
have lost his brother’s affection for- 
ever. 

This hurt more than the fact that 
the burning of his canoe would mean 
the end of all his dreams of financial 
independence. A tonger without a 
canoe was stranded and beached. 
Nothing temporary could take a ca- 
noe’s place. Unless a tonger could 
make out to buy another canoe he 
was finished—and Griggs knew that 
all of Clay’s capital had gone to pay 
for his lease. 

Fog pressed against the windows. 
Across the room a cheap, nickeled 
alarm-clock marked off the passing 
minutes and tension and apprehen- 
sion grew in the cabin. It seemed to 
Clay that everything in him was 
growing rigid with waiting. Outdoors 
the creek, the clearing and the pines 
were still and dead, wrapped in a 
gray, ghostly silence. Waiting, he 
wondered, for what? 

Sound stole across the silence—a 
sound so soft and faint, so muted as 
not to be a sound at all. Something 
merely audible. 

Will Cully’s hands clutched the 
chair. “Oars. More than one boat—” 

Clay leaped for the corner where 
the shot-guns stood. 

Incredibly fast as his leap had 
been, Tom was there before him. 
Tom’s hands snatched a shining bar- 
rel. The boy clutched his own gun 
and followed his brother’s rush for 
the door. Opening a latch took time; 
Tom swung his boot against the door 
and the latch burst. Light from the 
cabin streamed wanly into the dank 
night 

“Tom!’ 

sut Tom was gone in the mist. 
There was no answer. 

Clay ran blindly for the creek un- 
til his boots slipped in the ooze of the 
tide. The raiders had now discarded 
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concealment and the unseen creek 
echoed a frantic clatter of oars. 

“Stay clear of the canoe,” Clay 
shouted. 

A voice answered from the fog. 
“Clay Randall, there’s fourteen of us 
and only one of you.” 

“There’s two,” Will Cully shrilled. 

Clay cast the shot-gun back upon 
the dry ground and plunged for the 
creek. At low water aman could wade 
across. If he could find the Lucy— 
a bateau emerged from the fog anda 
hand reached for his hair. He ducked, 
and flattened out, and tried to swim 
under water in the shallow tide. An 
oar thrust down and missed his 
shoulder. Tonger boots were a drag- 
ging weight, but he swam under wa- 
ter until his bursting lungs could no 
longer be denied. The bateau was 
gone in the mist. In water up to his 
armpits he waded, both arms 
stretched out before him. One hand 
struck something thick and taut, and 
he almost sobbed. 

Hand over hand, with a desperate 
grip, he climbed the slippery anchor 
cable. His fingers clawed, and found 
a purchase, and he scrambled to the 
washboard. Around him was the 


chaos of men in wild search of the. 


canoe. He wrenched up a tongs and 
ran for the bow. 

A feeble radiance flickered and 
then there was a glare of light. A ba- 
teau slid out of the fog toward the 
Lucy Lee’s -tern. Two men stood for- 
ward; one held a flaring torch and the 
other held a can of gasoline. 

Months of bitterness were in Clay’s 
arms as he swung the tongs. The iron 
teeth struck the torch; the flame 
arched through the murk and hissed 
into the creek. A third man in the 
bateau—at the oars—backed water 
furiously. But the tongs swung again 
and battered against the can. The 
iron teeth must have struck fingers, 
too, for a man howled and cursed. 

The howling and cursing drowned 
the sound of a boat scraping against 
the Lucy. Suddenly feet were run- 
ning through the waist of the canoe. 

“T got Clay,”’ Robert Foulkes, one 
of the tongers, shouted. 

Clay spun around and threw the 
tongs. The long, wooden handle 
struck Foulkes in the 
chest; his rush was 
stopped. Clay made a 
tiger leap into the waist 
of the canoe, and his 
arms went around hu- 
man flesh. 

Panting and strain- 
ing man and boy scuf- 
fled along the edge of 
the washboard, 
bumped into the cull- 
ing - board and reeled 
clear. Foulkes was old- 





er and heavier, but Clay had the 
strength of maddened wrong. Slowly, 
while the veins in his neck swelled, 
he lifted. A hand clawed for his face, 
and he sank his teeth into a finger. 
Robert Foulkes shouted in pain and 
the hand was gone. Clay lifted again 
and heaved. A sprawling figure 
cleared the washboard and fell into 
the creek. 

A voice cried: “You got Clay?” 

Robert Foulkes strangled and 
coughed salt-water. “Git a boat to 
me. I’m perishin’.”’ 

A boat came out of the blind mist 
in answer to that cry. Clay threw 
another tongs as though it were a 
harpoon. It struck the gunwale of the 
bateau and now three men were 
splashing in the cold creek. 

Panting, the boy found still an- 
other tongs. Small boats were here, 
there, and everywhere; the Sweet 
Water was lurid with the cries of bat- 
tle. Another bateau was alongside 
the Lucy and Clay lifted the tongs to 
smash at an unprotected head. The 
head turned and he saw the shadow 
of Tom’s red beard. The tongs trem- 
bled and did not fall. 

“Griggs!"’ Tom Randall roared. 

Matt Griggs’s voice came out of the 
fog for the first time. “It’s Tom with 
us. Tom’ll git Clay. Go in with the 
boats.” 

“The boat that comes in,’ Tom 
roared in Randall rage, “fights two 
Randalls.” 

Clay’s heart gave a leap of joy. 
Randall fighting with Randall again? 
Tears blinded him for a moment. 
What if the Lucy did burn now, if 
Tom Randall stood with him against 
the attackers. 

“Hear that Griggs?” Tom shouted 
furiously, “We’re two Randalls 
against you!” 

~ Abruptly the creek was still and 
shocked. 

A voice came out of the silence. 
“You goin’ ag’in us tongers, Tom?” 

“I’m Randall.” 

““You’re tonger, too. We ain’t got no 
fight with you. Only with Clay. Stand 
clear. You can’t stop fourteen.” 

“T aim totry.” 

“You fools,” Griggs screamed, “can 
aman see a target in fog?” 
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“A man can spot by sound,” Tom 
shouted. And the roar of a gun shat- 
tered the night. 

Griggs shrieked: “Git him before 
he reloads.” 

The creek was in turmoil. A boat 
careened against Tom’s bateau and 
moving shadows merged in the fog. 
Clay saw Tom swing an empty gun 
at one man and grapple with another. 
Two bateaus upset and more men 
struggled in the water. 

“Tom’s gun’s gone,” 
howled. 

Tom roared: “‘There’s one headin’ 
for shore. Git him, Will Cully.” 

Clay heard a mad thrashing to- 
ward the bank. 

“He got past 
wailed. 

Griggs was shouting: ‘“‘There’s no- 
body but Clay. Git to the canoe—”’ 

The canoe lurched and Clay knew 
some one climbed the anchor cable. 
He ran for the bow, tripped and fell. 
As he scrambled to his feet, groping 
for the tongs, Tom Randall’s head 
showed above the washboard. 

“Griggs,” Tom yelled, “if you want 
the canoe, come first.” 

Tom Randall without a gun was 
still Tom Randall. One boat had 
dared to meet him and had come to 
grief. And now Tom was on the Lucy 
Lee. No bateau crept out of the fog to 
make the attack. 

Matt Griggs was frantic. ‘“‘Dump 
your gas; she’ll float on the canoe. 
We'll burn her—” 

Tom, with a bellow of rage, hurled 
a tongs into the fog and the store- 
keeper's voice died in the middle of a 
word. 

Clamor broke out in the near-by, 
fog-hidden bateaus. “Git-Griggs; he’s 
overboard. I see him. Haul him in 
here—Who’s got gas cans—”’ 

“Clay!” Will Cully’s voice wailed 
in the night. Then he discharged the 
gun. Flame and smoke volleyed from 
the clearing. 

Panic seized the creek, and men 
thought only of escape. Boats banged 
together and oars crashed. One ba- 
teau must have missed the channel 
and gone aground—Robert Foulkes 
called for help. Then the sounds of 
flight grew faint in the distance. 


a voice 


me,” Will Cully 
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AMERICA IN STAMPS 


EFORE the United States Govern- 
ment started issuing postage 
stamps (in 1847), a few cities issued 
their own stamps for postal 
purposes. Among the earli- 
est were Annapolis and 
Baltimore, in 1845 and 1846. 
Comparatively few of the 
stamps were used because 
people didn’t write many 
letters in those days. 

If you wanted to buy one 
of the rare Annapolis 
stamps today, you would 
have to pay about $8,000 
for it. That’s how valuable 
these early stamps are regarded in the 
stamp-collecting business. 

Only recently a lady who lives in 
North Carolina discovered a Baltimore 
stamp on an old letter among some pa- 
per she was about to discard. A stamp 
dealer bought that letter and paid her 
several thousand dollars for it. 





Ark and Dove 


Maryland has a place in modern pos- 
tal history, too. A special stamp was 
placed on sale in 1934 to commemorate 
the 300th anniversary of 
the settlement of Maryland 
Colony (see cut). This 
stamp pictures the Ark and 
the Dove, two ships which 
brought the first Catholic 
settlers to this continent in 
1634. It is interesting to 
look at the original stamp 
carefully, for you will find 
a school of dolphins in front 
of the ships. (You can’t see 
them on the reproduction 
here.) This is the only postage stamp in 
the world to depict these animals. 

Dolphins, you know, are mammals, 
not fish. They are of the same order as 
whales and porpoises. Dolphins are 
very playful, and like to follow ships 
and play around them. 

—ErnNest A. KEHR 








Clay thought: “‘There was Griggs 
and Foulkes and three others I rec- 
ognized; I could bring in the law.” 
But the law would punish and pass 
on; and after that he would have to 
go on living where every hand would 
be lifted against him in vengeance. 
A Sweet Water man could fight the 
entire settlement and still be Sweet 
Water; but a tonger who informed to 
the law against his own kind would 
be forever branded. One Randall, 
alone, might have gone down to- 
night; but two Randalls together- 

Will Cully rowed out from the 
clearing and climbed aboard. “You 
all right? I was scairt to fire on a man, 
but when they talked about gas on 
water there were’nt no other way. 
You think they’ll come back? Reckon 
I'd best stand watch with a gun.”’ 

Tom grunted. ““You said you was 
scairt of a gun.” 

“With Tom Randall on my side,” 
Will Cully said stoutly, “I ain’t never 
scairt of nothin’ ag’in.”’ 

“You're the only one dry enough to 
watch the canoe,” Tom said roughly, 
and went over the side to the bateau. 

Clay followed. With Tom with him, 
he thought, he’d fear nothing, either. 
The night had thickened and the 
cabin light was lost. They found the 
clearing and wallowed 
to dry ground, and then 
walked in silence to 
the cabin. In silence 
they changed to dry 
clothing. The broken 
hinge would not hold, 
and Tom pulled the 
door shut and tied it 
fast. Turning, he found 
Clay facing him from 
the center of the room. 
Randall eyes met Ran- 
dall eyes and locked. 





Clay said: ‘‘Tom Randall, we going 
to patch up this quarrel after all 
these months? You used Tom Randall 
gun for the Lucy.” 

The red beard moved. “She were a 
Randall canoe.” 

“She were my canoe. You helped 
save her. I had Tom Randall gun on 
my side out in the fog. Now I want 
Tom Randal] talk. I want it plain.” 

Tom went to the sofa. Stretching 
off, he lay with one hand under his 
head and stared in silence at the ceil- 
ing. 

Clay’s lips trembled. “Tom, you 
say whether we’re friends again.” 

“Clay, will you let be?” Tom Ran- 
dall cried, and sat upright. “Do you 
think she’s easy for a Randall to 
change his say? I fought ag’in your 
lease. But maybe she is time for a 
new tonger and a new day. A man 
gits to thinking. My mind had a lot 
of cargo and I couldn’t make to sort 
her out. Tonight she got sorted for 
sure. Now, quiet up, Clay, and hand 
me my fiddle.” 

Clay got Tom’s fiddle from the 
mantel and brought it to him in si- 
lence. 

“It’s time this cabin had some Ran- 
dall tunes,’”’ was Tom's only comment 
as he struck a chord. 

Clay said huskily: “It’s a word I’ve 
waited for.”’ 

He needed nothing plainer. All in 
a moment the hardness and the grim- 
ness of the last months melted from 
him and he was a boy again; and be- 
cause he was a boy emotion wrung 
him. Never again to stand alone, ut- 
terly alone, against his world! With 
Tom Randall beside him they would 
show the tongers new ways for a new 
day. 

He stumbled out to the kitchen so 
that Tom would not see his eyes. 
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lapan Takes Cities 
of Canton and Hankow 

The Japanese forces in China have 
made tremendous gains during the past 
two weeks. 

Canton, a city of one million popula- 
tion in South China, center of China’s 
richest province, fell to the Japanese 
with hardly a struggle. The retreating 
Chinese army burned many factories 
and dynamited some bridges, but they 
were ordered not to put up a fight. 

Less than a week later, the Japanese 
captured the Chinese provisional capi- 
tal—Hankow, which is 552 miles north 
of Canton. Here, too, the city was taken 
easily 

There have been rumors that General 
Chiang Kai-shek, head of China’s gov- 
ernment and army, will ask for peace. 
Japan would grant peace only at her 
own terms. These terms would make 
China a puppet nation, controlled by 
Japan. Will Chiang Kai-shek surren- 
der, or will he carry on a campaign of 
guerilla warfare in an effort to make 
Japan’s stay a long expensive one? 

Foreign troops have taken Canton 
before. Arabs built a mosque there in 
the 14th century. Portuguese controlled 
its trade in 1511. The British moved in 
a hundred years later, and the French 
the Dutch followed. In 1842, British 
troops won the right to sell opium to 
the Chinese. In 1856, French and British 
troops ruled the city until they were 
given the island of Shameen on the 
city’s edge. Now Japan is taking the 
place of the French and British. 


Substitute for Silk 
Is Being Developed 


The United States buys $90,000,000 
worth of raw silk from Japan every 
year. If we are able to turn out some- 
thing better than raw silk at home, Ja- 
pan will not only lose a customer; 
Japan will also find it hard to pay for 
its war, which costs $5,000,000 a day. 

Japan buys more war supplies from 
the United States than from any other 
country. Japan pays us for these sup- 
plies usually with raw silk. 

The day before Canton was occupied, 
the Celanese Corporation, an American 
company, announced it would build a 
$10,000,000 plant at Pearlsburg, Va., to 
produce a new rayon which may take 
the place of silk in women’s stockings. 

The Du Ponts also plan to make the 
new rayon in a new $7,000,000 plant at 
Seaford, Delaware. Up to now, celanese 
and rayon yarns have been thicker and 
heavier than silk 

Yarns are named rayon, celanese, 
bemberg, and so on, according to the 
way they are made. There are also va- 
riations in each of these four processes. 
The new celanese yarn is a product of 
these variations. Wood pulp, cotton 
linters, corn husks, and many different 
chemicals go into these yarns. 
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Harnessing Nature 
In the Imperial Valley 

The first water poured into the All- 
American Canal in Imperial Valley, 
Southern California, on Oct. 19, when 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, turned a switch which opened 
the gates and admitted water from the 
Colorado River. (See map below.) 

Imperial Valley is a natural hot- 
house. It has heat and fertile soil. The 
soil settled there millions of years ago 
when the Valley was the mouth of the 
Colorado River. All the soil needs is 
water to grow the best vegetable crops 
in the world. 

The entire area in the Southwest, be- 
tween the mountain range on the Pa- 
cific Coast and the Great Plains, is in the 
world’s so-called Desert Belt. In this 
belt, just north of the Tropic of Cancer, 
lie the Sahara Desert of Africa, the 
Gobi Desert of Asia, and the Colorado 
Desert. Little or no rain wets these 
thirsty sands. 

Since 1901, the only water to reach 
the Imperial Valley has flowed through 
the Imperial Canal, which curves into 
the United States from the Colorado 
River through Mexico. But the old Im- 
perial Canal is filling with silt from the 
Colorado River. It carries only one-fifth 
as much water as it used to. 





The new All-American Canal, which 
cost $40,000,000, carries more water 
than the old one, and it has settling 
basins to keep out the silt. The world’s 
largest ditch, the All-American’s 
length is 80 miles; width 230 feet; 
depth 20 feet. 

Secretary Ickes said that this canal, 
along with two others the government 
expects to build, will turn the South- 
west into a garden. One of the other 
canals will be called the Coachella, 
running 130 miles around the Salton 
Sea. The other will be in the Gila River 
valley. 


Wages-Hours Law 
Goes Into Effect 


On Oct. 24, it became the law of the 
land that no business which sold its 
products in interstate commerce should 
pay, its help less than 25c an hour or 
work them longer than 44 hours a 
week. 

Although the law was made to raise 
wages, a few employers used the law as 
an excuse to reduce wages to 25c an 
hour: Also, a few factories had to shut 
down because, their owners said, they 
could not afford to pay as much as 25c 
an hour. 

The biggest objection to the law was 
made by Western Union Telegraph 
Company. Western Union said the law 
should not apply to its messenger boys. 
It employs 13,425 messengers, most of 
whom have been paid less than 25c an 
hour. About 1,500 of them are making 
an average of 8%2c an hour. Western 
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Union said if forced to raise wages, it 
would have to discharge over 3,000 
boys. Postal Telegraph joined with 
Western Union in making the plea to 
be exempted from the law. 

The two unions of telegraph com- 
pany employees want the law to apply 
to their employers, without exception. 

In Puerto Rico (which is part of the 
United States, you know), employers 
said that they would have to dismiss 
120,000 workers. These employers said 
that they cannot pay 25c an hour with- 
out going into debt. As 230,000 of 
Puerto Rico’s 650,000 working people 
are already without jobs, more than 
half of the island’s working people will 
be unemployed if the dismissals take 
place. 


SPY TRIAL 


The trial of two men and one woman, 
accused of being German spies, made 
little progress during its first week. 

Actually, there are 18 persons on 
trial. Fourteen of them are safe in Eu- 
rope. One has pleaded guilty, and his 
testimony is being used by the United 
States Government in its effort to con- 
vict the three who have pleaded not 
guilty. 

The man who pleaded guilty — his 
name is Guenther Gustav Rumrich— 
told how he became a spy. He was a 
dishwasher in a New York restaurant, 
earning very little money. One day he 
visited the library, and happened to 
see a book on the subject of spying, 
written by a former chief of Germany’s 
intelligence service. This book encour- 
aged him to try to earn money as a spy. 

Rumrich said that he wrote to Ger- 
many and was appointed a spy. He ob- 
tained copies of plans for two new U.S. 
aircraft carriers, a copy of the “Z code,” 
used for communication between army 
planes and landing fields. He also 
forged U. S. passport blanks for send- 
ing German spies into Russia. 

Rumrich said that two of the other 
defendants in this tria] had helped him 
do this. 

The trial is being continued. 


CRAZY WEATHER 


On Oct. 18, if you lived in the Rocky 
Mountain states, you had to put on 
your warmest clothing, button up your 
overcoat, and start bucking a snow- 
storm. But if you lived in the East, you 
could have put on your bathing suit 
and gone for a comfortable swim. Many 
people did. 

The temperature rose to 87 degrees 
(a record for the day) in the East. This 
unseasonable warmth caused clothing 
manufacturers a big loss in money. No 
one wanted to buy fall and winter 
clothing with the thermometer near 
the nineties. 

The snow out West was three feet 
deep in many areas. Rescue crews had 
to battle through 10-foot drifts tu save 
CCC boys and deer hunters from being 
trapped and frozen by the unexpected 
storm. 

Five days later, a blizzard smashed 
through northern Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan. 
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Lay Plans for Parkway 
Along the Mississippi 
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N. Y. Times 
Down the great valley, twenty-five 
hundred miles from Minnesota, 
Carrying every rivulet and brook, 
creek and rill, 
Carrying all the rivers that run down two- 
thirds of the continent— 
The Mississippi runs to the Gulf. 


The above verse comes from the film 
The River, about which we have some- 
thing to say in another column on this 
page. 

We print the verse here, with this 
news story, because we want you to 
change it around to suit the following 
announcement: 

Congress, at is next session, will be asked 
to approve plans for the Mississippi River 
Parkway, a 2,000-mile highway to run the 
length of the Mississippi River, along the 
west bank, from Lake Itasca in Minnesota 
to New Orleans. 

If Congress approves the plan, actual 
construction will start early in 1939. Some 
time in 1941 the highway should be fin- 
ished 

Now, with these facts, take the above 
verse and do something with it. For in- 
stance, you might make the second line 
read: 

Carrying every Chevrolet and Ford, 
Jack and Jill... 
But YOU can do better than that! 


Tokyo Typhoon 
The day Japanese troops rolled into 
Canton, the weather dealt their capi- 
tal—Tokyo—a bad beating. A typhoon 
swept in from the Pacific out of season, 
killed 36, and drove 35,000 from their 
homes. 


Our Cities, And How 
They Are Improving 


One of the best movies of recent 
years was The River, produced by the 
Farm Security Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. This 
inspiring film made everyone who saw 
it realize how precious are our forests. 
It showed how wasteful Americans 
have been in cutting them down, thus 
causing Nature to go on a wild rampage 
of floods and ruined farmland. 

One line in the film, repeated several 
times, chanted: 


We build a hundred cities 
And a thousand towns, 
But at what a cost! 


Some day, someone may make a 
movie to show how wasteful Ameri- 
cans have been in managing their 
cities. The film will say: 

We ran a hundred cities 
And a thousand towns, 
But at what a cost! 


Americans, up to the World War, 
were so busy building railroads, busi- 
nesses, and fortunes that they paid too 
little attention to the affairs of their 
towns. 

The town meeting, which had been 
such a success in running a small com- 
munity, didn’t work in a large city. It 
took Americans some years to find out 
what sort of a government would work 
in a large city. And by that time, most 
city governments had been so wasteful 
that Congress had to pass a law (Mu- 
nicipal Bankruptcy Act: 1933) to help 
cities reduce their debts. 


The Cincinnati Plan 


Today, American cities are improv- 
ing, though there are some where the 
city officials are still dishonest and bent 
on serving only themselves and their 
friends, instead of all the people in the 
city. 

Recently the National Resources 
Committee issued a report called Our 
Cities, which shows how our cities are 
improving year by year. 

The most famous improvement in 
our country happened in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The “Cincy Plan,” as it is popu- 
larly called, is as follows: 

(1) The voters elect a council which 
lays down general policies. (2) The 
council then hires a city manager, who 
works out the details of running the 
city. (3) All regular city employees are 
hired on the basis of merit. As in any 
business, city employees have to earn 
their salaries. (4) The council includes 
representatives of all important groups 
or political parties in the city, accord- 
ing to their number. For example, if a 
city has 300 Republican voters, 400 
Democratic voters, 200 Labor Party 
and 100 Socialist voters, the council 
will have 3 Republicans, 4 Democrats, 
2 Laborites and 1 Socialist. This sys- 
tem of giving each party a share in the 
government is called Proportional Rep- 
resentation. Or P.R. for short. 

This summer, the State of Massachu- 
setts provided that all cities with more 


Turn to next page 
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[Continued from page] 
than a 5,000 population (except Bos- 
ton) could adopt a government like 
Cincinnati's, if they wished. 

The Massachusetts cities which are 
considering this change in government 
are Northampton (24,000 pop.), Cam- 
bridge (113,000), Waltham (39,000), 
Quincy (71,000), New Bedford (112,- 
000), Brockton (63,000), and Somer- 
ville (103,000). 

New York City last year adopted a 
modified form of the Cincy Plan, in- 
cluding P.R. 

The Philadelphia Charter Commis- 
sion, appointed by Governor Earle, has 
recommended a single council with 
P.R. 

A modified city manager plan was 
voted in Los Angeles (2,00,000). 

Schenectady, N. Y. (95,000), will vote 
on P.R. on Nov. 8. 

Houston, Texas (292,000), has pro- 
posed 29 amendments to its city char- 
ter, to include some of the Cincy Plan. 

Other cities trying to get P.R. and the 
merit system are Providence, R. I. 
(252,000), Waterbury, Conn. (99,000), 
Jackson, Mich. (55,000), and Minneap- 
olis, Minn. (464,356) 


Toledo Celebrates 


Last summer Toledo, O., held a grand 
exhibit of its P.R. city government, to 
celebrate the success of the Cincy Plan 
it adopted three years ago. Hamilton, 
O. (52,176), also uses P.R. 

Another town which is glad it 
changed its rules is Hackensack, N. J. 
(24,568). When the new city manager 
was installed there in 1933, the town 
was broke. A beautiful, new town hall 
stood empty. The old government had 
hired a contractor to build it for $250,- 
000. The contractor had borrowed the 
money from a lending company. When 
the city couldn’t pay the contractor, 
the contractor couldn’t pay the lending 
company, so the lending company was 
left holding an empty building. 

A few months after he took office, 
the new city manager had the Hack- 
ensack treasury in such good shape that 
he was able to buy the town hall from 
the bankrupt lending company. 

The smallest town to adopt the Cincy 
Plan is Bendix, N. J. This town has 35 
citizens 

Against Change 

These changes in government do not 
simply happen. They require planning, 
and publicity to win the support of the 
citizens. Sometimes the citizens vote 
to keep their old system. 

P.R. was voted down in Yonkers, 
New York (110,000), in San Angelo, 
Tex. (25,308), and in the state of IIli- 
nois this year. In Wheeling, W. Va. (61,- 
659), and in Oklahoma City (185,389), 
attempts were made to drop the new 
city manager government, but the at- 
tempts failed. The citizens of New York 
State will vote Nov. 8 on a constitu- 
tional amendment which would forbid 
P.R. in any city in the state. 

Behind all these changes in govern- 
ment are people and parties. Many dif- 
ferent parties have to their credit some 
outstanding successes in city govern- 
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ment. In New York City, great im- 
provements have been made by a com- 
bination of Laborites, New Dealers and 
Republicans. In Bridgeport, Conn. 
(110,000), and in Milwaukee, Wis. 
(574,000), good governments have been 
set up by Socialist mayors—Mayor 
Jasper McLevy of Bridgeport and 
Mayor Daniel Hoan of Milwaukee. 

In Philadelphia (1,950,000), the re- 
formists are mainly Democrats. In 
Camden, N. J. (118,700), and in New- 
ark, N. J. (442,337), they call them- 
selves “Clean Government Republi- 
cans.” 

It will give you an idea of how im- 
portant our city governments are to 
know that cities spend twice as much 
as the 48 state governments. New York 
City alone spends nearly twice as much 
as the State of New York. 

Although cities spend more than 
states, most cities are under the thumb 
of their state legislatures. Before a city 
can change its government, the state 
legislature must pass a law to allow the 
city to use a new system. 





Freedom Rings! 


Here are the winners in Junior Schol- 
astic’s “Let Freedom Ring” contest which 
closed Oct. 15. The editors and judges of 
the contest want to voice their gratification 
over the clear thinking and good writing 
expressed in hundreds of the papers sub- 
mitted. America’s future freedom seems to 
be in good hands, if these papers are a fair 
indication of the quality of our future 
voters. 

FIRST PRIZE (10): Bette Dennis, 13, 
8A, Atlantic City (N. J.) Jr. H. S. 

SECOND PRIZE ($5): Joyce Stubble- 
field, 13, 9B, Anaconda (Mont.) Jr. H. S. 

THIRD PRIZE ($3): John Richmond, 13, 
8B, Jefferson School, Detroit, Mich. 

FOURTH PRIZES (five $1 prizes): 
Jewell Brinlee, 14, 9B, Anna (Tex.) Public 
School; Harry Zuger, 9B, Durfee Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit, Mich.; Sonja 
Rudikoff, 11, 7A, De Witt Clinton School, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Buford Owsley, 14, 6A, 
New Site School, Alexander City, Ala.; 
Barbara Turner, 13, 9B, Alhambra City 
(Calif.) H.S. 

A list of Honorable Mentions will be 
published next week. 








(Score 5 each.) 


column. (Score one each.) 


[A] Diamond back 
{B] Maryland fried 
{C] Lady Baltimore 
[D] Truck 

{E] Oil 

[F] Meat 

[G] New 

{H}] Johns 

{I} Oregon 

{J] D. 

{K] Baltimore 

{L] Wire 

{M] Social 

{N] Proportional 
[0] Raw 

{P] Eastern 

[{Q] Lima 

{R] Softshell 

{S] Coastal 

{T] Delmarva 














READING FOR KEEPS 


Score Yourself! If you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check your answers against the key on opposite page. 


(I.) Give the dimensions of the following: 
A. The Baltimore Shot Tower (height). 
B. The All-American Canal (length, width, depth). 
C. Chesapeake Bay (length). 


D. Baltimore water front (length). 
(Score 5 for each dimension; total 30.) 


(II.) Name six large cities located where the hills of the old continent 
fall into the coastal plain. (Score five each.) 


(III.) Give the salary of the President, a Supreme Court Justice, a 
Congressman, and a charwoman ‘working for the federal government. 


(IV.) Match the words in the left column with the words in the right 





My score 





My score 





My score 





Crabs 

& Ohio 
Peninsula 
Beans 
Cake 
Oysters 
Packing 
Shore 
Deal 
Chicken 
Trail 
Representation 
Terrapin 
Security 
Plain 
Refining 
S. 
Hopkins 
Farm 
Cables 


My score 
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RADIO LOG 


*““4mericans All’ 


Immigrants All, Americans All, a 
new Columbia Broadcasting program, 
will make its first appearance over the 
airwaves on Sunday, Nov. 13, at 2 p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time.* 

Stories will be told of the contribu- 
tions immigrants have made to the 
United States. Gilbert Seldes, brilliant 
American author, playwright and 
critic, will write the shows. 

The story of the Irish, Jewish, 
Polish, Negro, German, Oriental and 
all the other migrations to America will 
be told. Why they came, where they 
settled, and what they contributed to 
their new homeland, the United States, 
will be explained. 

Commenting on the new series, Com- 
missioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker, said: 

“Every United States 
through experience that 
ress has no racial or 
ries. This radio series will show through 
examples how this basic faith of de- 
mocracy has proved itself with every 
strain that makes up our nation. Listen- 
ers will have the opportunity to hear 
little known triumphs of the American 
spirit of tolerance and hospitality to all 
who pledge allegiance to the United 
States.” 


citizen knows 
human prog- 
national bounda- 


We believe the series promises to be 
one which every boy and girl will en- 
joy. The series is scheduled to run for 
26 weeks. 


Don't Believe It 

While all the world was talking about 
war-scare, the cast of the O’Neills (a 
daytime serial program) got a scare 
that nearly sent them into a collapse. 

It happened during one of their regu- 
lar broadcasts over NBC. The story had 
gone on the air, as usual, at a signal 
from the director. Just as the story be- 
came exciting the shock came. 

Announcer Howard Petrie pushed 
his way to the microphone, interrupted 
the play and shouted “I don’t believe 
a word of it.”’ The actors in the play 
thought Howard had gone crazy. But he 
had the last laugh. He alone knew the 
microphone was “dead,” having been 
told a second before that the program 
was cut off from the air for an impor- 
tant broadcast from Europe 
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Reading for Keeps 

Key 

(I.) A 

ft. C. 200 miles 

(II.) 
phia, 


to Test on opposite 
234 ft. B. 80 miles, 
D. 127 miles. 
Hartford, New York, Philade!- 
Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond, Providencs 

(III.) $75,000. $20,000. $10,000. $1.080 

CIV.) 3 ee, F, Oe Sh FP, oe BE 
N, A, M, S, BE, J, H, D, ©. 


page 


230 ft., 20 


*Because of the three different time 
in the United States, people in the 
Time Zone may hear this program at 
those in the Rocky Mountain 
2 noon; and those on the Pacifi« 
11 a.m. 


zones 
Central 
1 p.m. ; 
Zone at 
Coast at 
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Cadet Wayne Morris goes to bat, as William Tracey “assumes the angle” and takes 
a freshman’s beating in “Brother Rat,” film-comedy of life at military schoo!. 


HITS and MISSES 


Brother Rat (Warner Bros.) has 
nothing to do with gangsters; it’s a rol- 
licking comedy of military school life. 
The title is simply the favorite and 
friendly term of greeting used among 
cadets at Virginia Military Institute, 
where this story takes place. The lead- 
ing “Brother Rat” here is Billy Ran- 
dolph, whose middle name certainly 
should be “Trouble.” 

Billy is always putting his foot in it— 
and getting out, just in time to get into 
another scrape. He sneaks out after 
“taps,” bets other boys’ money on a 
baseball game, smuggles a couple of 
girls into the barracks, and swipes the 


list of exam grades from the Com- 
mandant’s office. 

The whole story is hilarious, with 
laughs popping up here, there, and 


everywhere the camera moves — from 
the barracks to the baseball field, the 


parade grounds to the front porch of 
the house where Billy’s girl friend 
lives 


There are several other grand char- 
acters, besides Billy Randolph: ‘Mis- 
to,” a lowerclassman, whose life is 
made miserable by his “superiors,” and 
‘Bing” Edwards, one of Billy’s room- 
mates who is secretly married and be- 
set with problems all his own. In fact 


Eddie Albert, who plays the part of 
Rar tn ” steals the show right out from 
unde r the noses of the rest of the cast, 


Johnnie Da- 
thers 


nc cluding Wayne Morri 


, Priscilla Lane and « 


Suez (Twentieth Century-Fox). Here 
was an excellent chance for the movies 
to make a great historical film. And 
they muffed it. The story of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, the man who built the Suez 
Canal, is exciting enough, straight from 
history, but the movie makers have 
tacked on a silly romance and juggled 
historical dates to suit themselves. 





They follow the main outlines of de 
Lesseps’ story: how he dreamed of a 
waterway to connect the Mediterra- 
nean and the Red Seas; how he became 
friends with the ruler of Egypt to gain 
permission to dig the canal, and courted 
the favor of all the bigwigs in Europe 
in order to get money to carry on the 
work of digging the Canal. But there 
is too little history and much too much 
of Tyrone Power’s (de Lesseps’) pro- 
file. 

Farmyard Symphony (RK O - Dis- 
ney). This is grand opera whooped up 
to a fine pitch by a cast any barnyard 
might boast of. A proud rooster and a 
flirtatious hen take the solo parts and 
the chorus is composed of cows, sheep, 
goats, ducks, and a delightful assort- 
ment of pigs. We’ll say it’s grand— 
opera! 

The Brave Little Tailor (RKO-Dis- 
ney). Mickey Mouse appears in the 
story of the brave little tailor whose 
innocent killing of seven flies at one 
blow gains him the reputation of a 
giant-killer. Then the King bids him 
capture a giant! In this, also Mr. Dis- 
ney pokes fun at the Hollywood super- 


colossal productions. 












Finest quality Over 300 artistic designs 
Write for our attractive free catalog and select 
a beautiful pin or ring for your class or club 


Dept. A. METAL ARTS CO.. Rochester WY 
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Most World's £ 


Winner 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. B.45 





| WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 


PINWHEEL 


OME, take a whirl on our Pinwheel Puzzle! Note that there are 24 num- 
bered radii. Each radius has five sections, reading from the outside 

in toward the hub of the wheel. For each radius there is a word, which you 
must find. Starting with No. 1, find a 5-letter word which means “One of 48 
political divisions of our country.” That should be easy. Now, after you have 
written in this word, change one letter of it, and you will have the word for 
No. 2, the clue for it being “This is written on with chalk.” Go right around 
the circle, changing one letter each time until you have found the 24 words. 











Definitions for Pinwheel 


One of 48 political divisions of our 
country 

This is written on with chalk 
Person who serves another 

Remove hair from the face 

Disgrace 

Part of a whole 

Large destructive fish 

. Particle of fire 

- Held in reserve, as a 
tire 

Room 

1 garden implement 
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12. Screen from the sun 

13. Form 

14. Shiver 

15. Pointed post driven into the ground 
16. Take care of a furnace 

17. Small piece of rock 

18. Retail shop 

19. Wading bird 

ae. Whelty, aohete. « « «' mad 
21. Gaze at 

22. Frighten 

23. Instrument for measuring 

24. Tasteless with age 





LAST WEER’S ANSWERS 


Having CAPITAL FUN brought you 
these three state capitals: Boston, 
Pierre, and Helena. The pictures repre- 
sented a bear, a pony, a hose, a nest, a 
rope, and a link. 

In BROTHERLY DISCOVERY we 
found that by scrambling and rear- 


HOMONYMS 


Homonyms are words which have 
the same sound but are spelled differ- 
ently, and have different meanings. 
Fill out the diagram below by writing, 
in the squares where they will fit, the 
homonyms of the words given in the 
list. We start you off by including the 
homonyms of the words that are un- 
derlined in the list. 


Here’s the List 


BE WEE TEE 
EIGHT ANT MAILS 
URN BAWL HEIR 
SEE NAVE sow 
WAIVE ALE TRI 
NEW SACK SIGHT 
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TEST YOURSELF 


When you have answered the fol- 
lowing quiz on American history and 
geography, you will find that the in- 
itials of the last names called for, read- 
ing in order from top to bottom, will 
spell out the name of a body of water 
lying between Maryland and Virginia. 


1. Who was the thirtieth President of 
the United States? 

2. What American Presidents were 

grandfather and grandson? 

. Against what country did the United 

States fight in the War of 1812? 

Who was saved from the Indians by 

Pocahontas? 

. What is the capital of Maryland? 

What was the landing place of the 

Pilgrim Fathers? 

. On which of the Great Lakes is the 

city of Buffalo located? 

Of what state is Little Rock the 

capital? 

. In what state was Abraham Lincoln 

born? 

10. Who designed “The Monitor” of 
Civil War fame? 

11. From what city did Paul Revere be- 
gin his famous ride? 

12. What territory did the United States 
purchase from Russia in 1867? 

13. Where did Cornwallis surrender? 
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ranging the letters of the completed 
square— 

i ee AB 

HOVER 

HEART 

PHIAL 

LOPED 
we were able to get the name PHIL- 
ADELPHIA and its literal meaning 
BROTHERLY LOVE. 


The TRIPLE WORD SQUARE came 


out as follows— 


SLAM 
LULI 
ALAS 
MUSTANG 
ALEE 
NEER 
GERMANY 
AREA 
NEAR 
YARD 
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